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Memorabilia. 


JE are glad to see another of Mr. W. F. 
Watson’s articles in the August Cornhill 
—the article (if we except the instalment of 
Mrs. Browning’s letters) of most permanent 
interest in the number, if not also the most 
readably written. Entitled ‘Some Shops I 
have Worked in,’ it gives a selection of the 
writer’s experiences as a mechanic, from the 
age of fifteen onwards, when he entered the 
Bell Punch and Printing Co., Ltd., in Fins- 
bury. Some of the customs in workshops in 
days long before the war are of unexpected 
interest. Thus it may surprise some readers 
to learn to what an extent mechanics made 
their own tools. Pawnbrokers would always | 
lend good money on engineers’ tools, and it 
seems in one shop the writer knew of there | 
was a practice of making duds—of soft scrap | 
iron instead of steel, polished to deceive— | 
especially for pawning purposes. Regretting 
that in the early days of the motor-car in- 
dustry, when the small tool trade connected 
with it was as yet undeveloped, British manu- 
facturers did not capture it, he notes that 
when American small tools took possession 
of the field, the British manufacturers held | 
their own in one point, namely, in rules; | 
Sheffield-made rules have always been the 
most popular because of their excellence. We 
might mention several more such items. In 
the matter of larger questions the most inter- | 
esting thing Mr. Watson has to tell us is that | 
alongside of mass production and big amal- | 
gamations, there stil] exist scores of small | 
workshops, some of which turn over a fair) 


| 
| 


amount of profit, their work coming in where | 
mass production fails to be economical, as | 
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| it does where a very high degree of accuracy 
| is required and the number of articles needed 
|is comparatively small. By paying better 


wages the small shop attracts the best 


| mechanics — none but first-class craftsmen 
|could stay in such places—with the result 


that supervision is unnecessary, scrap nearly 
eliminated and production cheaper. It is 
heartening to learn that, on the whole, with 
all their dirt, draughts, bad lighting and 
dangers, the smaller shops have a distinctive 
charm, and we understand better and value 
more than ever Mr. Watson’s kindly and 
courageous humanity when we find him say- 
ing that personally he is in his glory when 
he has to overcome difficulties in the shape 
of bad tools and equipment. His description 
of the shop in which we gather he is now 
working, where the first-class all-round 
mechanic carries through his job from start 
to finish and may smoke at work as much as 
he likes, seems to clinch all he has been 
saying. 


WE have received the following from the 
S.P.E. : 


KE. : 
‘The Society for Pure English was founded 


'in 1913 by Dr. Henry Bradley, Mr. Robert 


Bridges and Sir Walter Raleigh, with Mir. 
Logan Pearsall Smith as Hon. Secretary, and 
at that time obtained the support of many 
names of influence and authority in English 
literature. The object of the Society was then 
stated in these words: ‘The reason for the 
existence of the Society is the duty of the 
English-speaking peoples to make their lan- 
guage adequate and efficient and worthy of its 
increasing and world-wide use: and this prac- 
tical responsibility is so great as almost to 
overshadow that other vast responsibility, our - 


| obligation in honour to safeguard the splen- 


dour of our rich inheritence. The appeal of 
the Society is therefore to all branches of the 
English-speaking race: and its purpose is to 
further the best interest of the language by 
the promulgation of sound knowledge ; so that 
our public opinion and common practice, 
which ultimately decide linguistic usage may 
be guided by scientific, philological, and his- 
toric facts.’ 

‘“ We thank our members for their strong 
support, but our work cannot attain its aims 
without far wider co-operation. We there- 
fore invite sympathisers to join and we beg 
those who have technical or practical know- 
ledge of any point in which they are interes- 
ted to contribute it either in the form of short 
articles or correspondence. 
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‘* Our committee is at present represented by 
Robert Bridges, W. A. Craigie, Robert 
Donald, George Gordon, Kenneth Sisam, L. 
Pearsall Smith.”’ 


YRACT No. xxxii of the S.P.E. incorporates 
the B.B.C.’s ‘Recommendations for Pro- 
nouncing Doubtful Words,’ and along with it 
criticisms which have been edited by Dr. 
Bridges. This is a tract which should be of 
considerable practical use to the general pub- 
lic—and of entertainment _ besides. Of 
twenty-nine words discussed, in which the 
B.B.C.’s decision has been definitely confirmed 
or definitely disapproved by the S.P.E. 
critics, seventeen judgments are favour- 
able, to twelve unfavourable. In the 
former group we are to say fotill (ac- 
cent on the first syllable) for ‘‘ fauteuil”’; 
contemplative; dinnast (dynast); iddill and 
hélliotrope, the last ‘‘ against all the greater 
dictionaries.’’ Of ‘‘contemplative’’ the tract 
says that it is ‘‘ a poetic word and, never hav- 
ing suffered the rub of common talk, ete. 
..?’; but this ignores the, quite common, use 
of it to describe a type of Religious Order, 
where contémplative seems to be the recog- 
nised pronunciation. The B.B.C. is disap- 
proved in its advice to say disputable; “‘ use 
and wdnt’’; ontoordazh for ‘ entourage ”’; 
and immaynent. 


bibliography of Richard Steele’s ‘ Christ- 

ian Hero’ which claims to be complete, 
is a useful contribution to the Library for 
June. It has been compiled by Mr. Rae 
Blanchard. He finds that from 1701 to 1820 
twenty-two editions of the work were brought 
out. Eleven of these were by Tonson, and 
there were three other London editions—those 
of T. Wentworth, in the Strand, C. Scott, 
Fleet Street, and T. Pridden, Fleet Street. 
J. and R. Childs, of Bungay, published it in 
1820; as W. Phorson of Berwick had done in 
1792, and W. Masheder at Whitehaven in 
1756. It would seem that the _ British 
Museum lacks both the Whitehaven and the 
Bungay editions, and that the former of 
these was found by the bibliographer only in 
the Bodleian Library. One edition published 
at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1802, two 
at Dublin and two in the United States 
make up the tale of twenty-two, to which is 
to be added a French translation made by 
Beaumarchais and published at La Haye in 
1729—a copy of which is in the Library of 
Congress. We are inclined to agree with Mr. 


Rae Blanchard that this first essay of 
Steele’s, as the starting-point of his scheme 
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of thought and morals, might well receive 
a little more attention than modern scholar- 
ship has accorded it. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





Krom The Weekly Journal or, The British 
Gazetteer, Saturday, August 2, 1729. 





Mr, Cowel’s great Aloe, called the Sophy of 
Perfia’s Glory, or Mofes’s Candleftick, at the 
Ivy Houfe on the back part of Hoxton, 
beginning to Bloffom, having twelve Bloffom 
Branches already apparent, and as many 
more expected ; 1t is now afpiring the third 
Story in Height, and ’tis fuppof’d will elevate 
its fummit four Stories High; alfo that it 
will produce purple Bloffoms: This being the 
firft of the Kind that ever did bloffom in 
England may defervedly be accounted the 
Wonder of this part of the European World. 


His Majefty has been pleafed to make a 
Grant unto John Allen, Doctor in Phyfick, 
his Executors, Adminiftrators and Affignees, 
of the fole Ufe and Benefit of his Invention 
of a new Method of heating and _ boiling 
Water and other Liquors, with far lefs 
Expence of Fuel than by any other Method 
now in Ufe, which as fet forth, will be of 
great Service in the working of Engines for 
Raifing of Water by Fire, and alfo in Brew- 
ing, Diftilling, and other Ufes where great 
Fires are required. And alfo for his new 
Invention for the Application of certain 
Powers to give Motion to Engines, whereby 
a Ship may be navigated in a Calm; from 
whence it is fet forth innumerable Advantages 
will accrue in Sailing, and be a _ great 
Prefervation to His Majefty’s Subjects in 
Engagements at Sea; and will be alfo of great 
Ufe in Draining of Mines, and for perform- 
ing of other great Works where Force is 
required. . 


Laft Monday Night an Eclipfe of the Moon 
began at 15 Minutes after Eleven, and at 
One o’Clock on Tuefday Morning the Moon’s 
Body was quite dark, and continued fo one 
Hour and 36 Minutes. Her Majefty was all 
the Time in her Green-Houfe in Kenfington 
Gardens, and viewed the fame through a 
Telefcope. 


On Tuefday next will be play’d a great 
Match at Cricket, betwixt the Gentlemen of 
London, and Gentlemen of Middlefex, in the 
Fields behind the Woolpack in Iflington, 


‘near Sadlers Wells, for 50]. a Side. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 
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Ticket for admission to the Prince of Wales’s box at the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
W. A. MacKnreur. 
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[s 


consideration of readers of * 


Evidence 
asked for; 


continuance of 


earlier than the 
where 


einai AND nr 


tions of any date will be useful. 


carabideous 
caracul 
carapacic 
carapato 
caravan, 
caravaneer (= 
caravan- 
dweller) 
caravanner 
carbide (= 
cium carbide) 
carbocyclic 
carbo-dynamite 
pores th (= black 
diamond) 
carbon (= car- 
bon-paper) 
carbon-battery 


vb. 


cal- 


carbon-bronze 
carbon-paper 
carbon telephone 
carbon up 
carbona 
carbonado 
carbonate (= 
black diamond) 
carbonatation 
carbonator 
carbonic paper 
carbonite (in 
bombs, etc.) 
carbonizer 
carborundum 
carburant 
carburation 
carburetted air 
carburettor (in 
vehicles) 
carbyl 
carbylamine 
carcel (unit) 
carcharodont 
carcinogenic 


card up one’s 
sleeve 

cards on the 
table 

cards in one’s 
own hands 


card-catalogue 
card-edge gilder 
card-index 
card-leaving 
card vote 
cardan 
shaft 


joint, 


OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY = @z7ien (tele 
SUPPLEMENT. carro 1882 | 
: , carrole 1824 | 
(See clvi, 61, 114). Carrollese 1907 
; om carrot, to dang- 
my list of six months gle a carrot, 1879 
ago, 1 submit the wes is list for the carry (golf) 1890 
. & Q.’ It is| carry (cricket) 
a large batch of C, with a on of D and E, carry one’s life | 
ies eae Se in one’s hand 1912 
dates attached is carry (= sup- 
there is no date, quota- | ~ port a popula- 
tion) j 1905 
” hat ‘ag | Carry (= print 
= oe _ 1892 an article, 
1903 gt I Sa - Ue) | 
1903 card) 1900 ee ene 1917 
1898 cardinal (St. = carry one’s bat 1888 
Paul's) 1748 Carry-away, sb, 1901 
; cardiogram 1888 carry-forward ; 
ot cardiological 1922) "ay. > 1898 
cnndiolyain 1903 carrying charges 
1898 cardioptosis 1918 894 
i399 | Cardiorenal 1913 carrying comb 1884 
1888 cardiotomy 1922 carry-over, sb. 1894. 
cardol _ 1857 | carrying-over 1907 
1869 carts) care of carrying-party 1884 
. Carshunic 1869 
1895 care committee 1908 carstone 1882 
1884 care-free 1901 cart, in the cart 1909 
1884. careen (of acar) 1916 cart (= defeat) 
1878 | careener 1925 cartel (= pro- 
1878 — 1910 ducers’ syndi- H 
1922 | caretake 1893 ‘ate 2 | 
1855 rw 1927 caput (qaties i918 | 
1852 | cariacine 1891 cartelism, car- | 
aq | Caribe 1880 telist 1925 
1869 | carid 1907 cartelization, 
1887 | caridean 1907 cartelize 1923 | 
1896 | caridoid 1904 | carton (box) 1906 
1884 | caritive 1846 carton (= card- 
ais | less : 1927 board) 1891 
1928 | Carlowitz 1920 cartonnage 1834 | 
1908 | Carmelite nuns 
an | carmined 1893 | 
1902 | carminophilous 1901 | D. 
1898 } carmoot 1880 
| Carolean 1920 | dags (doing dags) 
1896 | carotin 1863 | dalripa ’ 1889 
1857 | < carpal (in fishes) 1880) dam (founding) 
1872 Carpathian , dam (dentistry) 1875 | 
1884 | carpet slipper 1906, dam (East In- 
1886 carpincho 1839 dian coin) 1871 | 
1928 | carrancha 1839 Dame (O. B. E. ) 
“| carrapato 1892 | damfool 1900 
1898 | Carrel (= monk’s | Damianist 
study) 1890 | damier | 
1911 carrier (for car- | damine 1891 | 
tridges) _ 1901) damn ( = | 
carrier (on bi- | damned) 1903 
1917 cycles) 1887 | damnedest 1891 
1902 | carrier (of dis- | Damnonian 1876 | 
1917 ease) ; 1910 | damnum 1828 | 
1902 | carrier (in pig- | damonico | 
1902 ments) 1892 | damp-proof 1884 | 
carrier (chemi- | damper (elec- 
1902 cal) 1892! tric) 1909 


eagle-hawk 
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, damping-roller 


danaidin 
danain 
danais 
danak 
dance-frock 
danchi 
dancing-partner 
(professional) 
dandically 
Dandie Din- 
mont (terrier) 
dandydom 
Dane gun 
daneq 
dang, sb. 
danger angle 


danger ball 
(croquet) 

danger build- 
ings 


danger-line 
danger r-point 
danger-pot 
dange -r-zone 
dangle-mone ey 


Danian 

daniell (electri- 
city) 

Daniell’s bat- 
tery, cell 


Danish balance 
Dankali 
danner 
Dantonesque 
Dantonist 


each 
ting) 
eacid 
eagle’s 
(spoon) 
eagle (golf) 


way 


tralian) 
eagle hawking 
ear (to 
one’s 
the ground) 
ears, 
the (golf) 
ear-phone 


ear-piece (stetho- 


scope, etc.) 
ear-plug 
ear-roll 
ear-scoop, spoon 
early closing 
early door 
| early Victorian 
early 

fruit, etc.) 


earmark (= to 


set aside for 
special pur- 
pose) 


(bet- 
feather 
(Aus- 
have 
ear to 


between 


(= early 


1913 
1883 
1922 
1904 
1882 


1921 
1902 


1859 
1902 
1900 
1884 
1906 
1902 


1899 
1902 
1897 
1905 
1907 
1925 
1884 
1874 
1874 
1885 
1921 


1879 


1922 
1921 
1927 
1827 


1890 





ih oe ate. ie ie ee ee 


naan e 


Fant 








1922 


1921 
1927 


1827 


1920 


1924 


1909 
1904 
1909 
1921 
1902 
1901 
1896 


1900 


1890 
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ear-ininded 1902 ; ease-off (carpen- 
ear-ringed 1883 | try) 
earth-glacier 1894 | east-about 
earth-pig 1785 | Kaster, to make 
earth return 1902 | _ one’s 1885 
earth-wire 1876 | Haster term 
earth. vb. elec- | easter, vb. 
tricity) 1889 | easterly ey 
earthly, not an 1899 easterly wind) 1906 
ease in 1892 eastward  posi- 
ease up (= stop) 1889 tion (in Com- 
ease (= rise in | munion © ser- 
value) 1909 | ~— vice) 1890 | 
ease, vb. (row- | east wind (Mah 
ing) 1882 | Jongg) 1923 


Quotations should be supplied on slips 
bearing the catchword in the top left-hand 
corner—the handiest size of slip is 6 by 4 ins. 
—and sent to me at the address given below. 

Authors’ names should be shown by a 
double underline, titles of books by a single 
underline. 

Words printed in italics in the text ex- 
cerpted should be underlined once. 

Where an edition other than the first is 
used (ed. 2), (ed. 3), as the case may be, 
should be added to the reference. 

C. T. Ontons. 

Old Ashmolean, Oxford. 





** PORTMANTEAU 7” AND PSEUDO-.| 


a? 


‘“ PORTMANTEAU ’” WORDS. 


“ DORTMANTEAU ” words are formed by 
telescoping two words in such a way that 
both will be suggested at once. Whether 
Swift or Lewis Carroll invented the method is 
here beside the point; I wish here to note a 
fey examples of words which look like the 
“ portmanteau ”’ type—e.g. ‘‘ mizzle ’’ (which 
suggests ‘‘ mist’? and ‘‘ drizzle ’’)—though 
they are probably not real ‘‘ portmanteau ”’ 
words, and compare them with others, which 
are express ‘‘ portmanteau ”’ coinages. The 
words [I discuss are ‘‘ aerobatics,’’ ‘‘ barra- 
coon,’’ ‘‘ coxcomical,’’ ‘‘ charadical,’’ ‘‘ squir- 
radical,’’ ‘‘ smackerel,’? and ‘‘ smubtle.’’ 
In the Daily Hampshire Gazette (North- 
ampton, Massachusetts) for 3 July, 1929, 


appeared an announcement of a local ‘‘ avia- | 


tion meet,’? at which one aviator would 
‘stage an exhibition of aerobatics.’’ ‘‘ Aero- 
batics’” is clearly made up of “‘ aéro-” 
(aérial) and ‘‘ acrobatic.” 
batics”? (perhaps formed by analogy with 


| comb”? + 
| gestion of the 


| The spelling 


The word “‘ acro- | 


| comb 
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tionaries, though the ‘New English Diction- 
ary’ records ‘‘ acrobatism.’’ If the aviator 
climbs aloft, he does not always walk on tip- 
toe; but the word ‘‘ acrobat ’’ might, by ex- 
tension of its original meaning (dxpos, high, + 
-Baros, vbl. adj. from vb. stem {a - to go, ef. 
Baivey ) be made to apply, without prefix, to 
aviation. 

Both ‘‘ barracoon and ‘‘ coxcomical ”’ 
look, at first sight, like ‘‘ portmanteau’’ 
words. In Carl Sandburg’s ‘Abraham Lin- 
coln ’(vol. i, p. 118) is a_ reference to 
. barracoons, or slave barracks , . .,”’ 
which suggests ‘‘ barrack ’’ telescoped with the 
colloquial ‘‘ coon,’’ often applied to negroes 
in the United States. The ‘ New English 
Dictionary ’ does not give this slang usage 
(though Webster does); it records, however, 
instances of the word (which is a short form 
of ‘‘ raccoon’’) being applied to persons: (1) 
a nickname for a member of the old Whig 
party in the United States, which at one time 
had the raccoon as an emblem; and (2) a sly, 
knowing, fellow — not, apparently, coloured. 
The word ‘‘ barracoon”’ is defined as a 
‘“yough barrack, set of sheds, or enclosure in 
which negro slaves (originally), convicts, etc., 
are temporarily detained,’’ and the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ derives the word from 


” 


| the Spanish barracon, though with a question. 


There would seem, therefore, no reason to see 
in the word the telescoping process which is an 
essential of the ‘‘ portmanteau ”’ formation. 
Professor E. B. Watson (‘Sheridan to 
Robertson,’ p. 270) cites from E. D. Cook, ‘ A 
Book of the Play,’ the account which a 
German by the name of Goede, who visited 
London in 1821, gives of the costumes of 
comedy : C. Kemble, as Sir Brilliant Fashion, 
made ‘‘ a genuine portrait of an indigent and 
coxcomical journeyman tailor.’’ Here “‘ cox- 
”» and ‘‘ comical ’’ are clearly suggested 
simultaneously ; the word looks like a genuine 
‘* portmanteau.’”’ But the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ which cites its use by Rowe in 
1716, by Dickens, in ‘Bleak House’ (1852), 
and—in the form ‘‘ coxcombical ’’~—by Mrs. 
Delany in 1749, derives it from ‘‘cock’s 
** ic’? + ‘* -al ’’—without any sug- 
‘* portmanteau ”’ telescoping. 
The word means ‘‘ foppish.”’ and any indica- 
tion of humour must be supplied by the 
reader; it has not been by the etymologist. 
‘“coxcombical ’’ makes the 
‘““ portmanteau ”’ quality less obvious—to the 
eye, at any rate—and we may assume the 


,. ( | etymologist is correct in failing to record it. 
dramatics,” ‘‘ athletics,” or ‘‘ politics ’’) | 
does not seem to be recognized by the dic- | 


In the preface to the ‘‘ revised edition "’ of 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs’s ‘ Riddles in Rhyme’ 
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(1926), the sii Harvard teacher writes: F: 
Such a hybrid, the genuinely 
charadical mind (which is quite different from 
the radical mind applied to charades) can | 
only contemplate with pain.’”? Here the| 
‘ portmanteau ’’ quality is openly recognized, | 
as it apparently is in Stevenson’s | 
‘ Squirradical’’ in ‘The Wrong Box’, a 
character who, it may be recalled, ‘‘ carried 
into the radical side of politics those noisy, 
after dinner-table passions which we are more | 
accustomed to connect with toryism. . .. To 
the opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh, in fact, he | 


added the temper and the sympathies of that | 
extinct animal, the Squire.’’ Since this is 
clearly a combination of two words—‘‘ squire’ 
and ‘‘ radical ’’—there is enough telescoping | 
to warrant our calling it a ‘‘ portmanteau ”’ 
word. 

Conrad Aiken, in his ‘ Blue Voyage,’ coins 
two ‘‘ portmanteau’’ words, ‘‘ smackerel ”’ 
and ‘‘ smubtle.’’ ‘‘ Can you imagine kissing | 
it? Holy Smackerel !’’ (p. 65) not only gives | 
us the innocuous “oath ’’ still heard in New 
England ,and presumably elsewhere: ‘‘ Holy | 
mackerel !’’ but also connects it with the | 
colloquial ‘‘ smack ’’ meaning ‘‘kiss.’? The | 
second word explains itself: ‘‘ A very subtle | 
taste in those matters. Smubtle, suggested 
Demarest... . Yes, you Oriental potentates 
must be full of smubtleties. Thank you for 
that word... . / A smubtle allusion! Good.” 
(p. 48). Here, the telescope takes in both 
‘*“ subtle’? and the colloquial ‘‘smut’”’ (cf. 
Ger. Schmutz) which is used in an ethical as 
well as, less colloquially, in a physical sense. 

Of these seven words, then, three look like 
** portmanteau ’’ words, but probably are not, 
whilst four — more modern — clearly are. 
While the intention of the originator, or user, 
of a word must be taken into account, the 
impression it makes on the reader is also of 
importance, and when this impression is that 
of the ‘‘ portmanteau ’”’ variety, the word is 
not unconnected with those which telescope 
two meanings into one word, as Lewis Carroll 
combined ‘‘lithe’’ and ‘‘ slimy ’”’ or Swift 
“‘ trite’? and ‘‘ critical.”’ 

Cf. Modern Language Notes, xxxvii. 6. 
(June, 1922), pp. 377-9; ibid., xl. 3 (March, 
1925), pp. 188-9; ‘N. & Q.’ cl. 328. 

Ropert WITHINGTON. 


HANGING LONDON. 


— Mornington 


Lodge, built about 1834, by Squire Jones, 
residence of Mrs. Lamb (1837-46), and Wm. 
Lindsay (1847-52), was demolished May, 1929. 

J. ARDAGH. 


| Museum in Whitehall. 


i‘My Tiny Alphabet, 
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Readers’ Queries. 


INIDENTIFIED INDIAN ARMY 
FLAGS.—Any information assisting to 





| identify any of the following colours is asked 


for: — 

(a) An unidentified regimental colour, of 
some unit of the Bengal Army which mutinied 
in 1857, which is now in the Arsenal Museum 
at Khatmandu. See Bengal: Past and Pre- 
sent, January-March, 1929, for surmises as 


| to its identity. 


(b) An unidentified King’s colour of a 


>| regiment of the East India Company, which 


is item 6705 in the Royal United Service 
It was presented by 
a Mrs. John Bell. 


(c) A stand of colours, presumably of 


| some Frontier Force unit, in St. Augustine’s 


Chureh at Kohat. Only a few fragments re- 
main. ; 

(d) Seven King’s and two regimental 
colours, belonging to regiments of the Bengal 
Army which mutinied or were disbanded in 
1857-61, now in the Armoury of the Arsenal 
at Ferozepore. 

(e) Three standards (one Royal or first 
squadron, and two second squadron), of pre- 
Mutiny native cavalry regiments, which are 
now in the residence of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, at Simla. 

H. Buttock. 
(Capt.). 


HE LAZARETH, NEW YORK HAR- 
BOUR, circa 1830.—Can any of your 
readers tell me what this place was in New 
York Harbour, if it is still in existence, and 
where situated and any story relating to it? 


Harry Parker. 


INIATURE BOOKS.—I understand that 
Messrs. David Bryce and Son, of Glas- 
gow, were the publishers of several of these 
curiosities, and I should be glad to learn 
something of the firm and_ of their publica- 
tions. I have two examples of their work :— 
Animals,’ and ‘ My 
Tiny Alphabet, Birds’ (13 x?%ins.) with 
appropriate coloured plates. Although each 
of these books contains an advertisement of 
Messrs. Mellin’s food, this company can give 
me no information about them, but copies in 
the British Museum Library (C. 17b. 10/35) 
bear the copyright stamp dated 8 Oct., 1895. 


H. S. G. 
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RASS OF WOOL-MERCHANT.—I should | 


be glad to know of any brass showing 
sheep, not only bags of wool, as an adjunct 
to a wool-merchant’s figure, and to learn 
whether it is illustrated in any book. 


G. S. GrBeons. 


(ROSS RAGULY.—is anything known of 
a tradition that this represénted the 
Cross which blossomed after our Saviour was 
placed upon it? I have heard that it repre- 
sented a natural tree with boughs cut off. 


G. -S. G: 


ALDERMAN JEFFREYS’ TOBACCO.-— 
( 


‘an any reader tell me precisely what is | 
the earliest edition of Chamberlayne’s ‘ State | 
very welcome 


of England,’ in which it is stated that one 
Alderman Jeffreys lost £20,000 worth of 
tobacco in ‘‘ the vast incendy ’’—otherwise 
the Great Fire? And is the Christian name 
of the Alderman mentioned? There 
very many editions of the book, and as much 
depends upon the actual date of the state- 
ment in question, I should be very much 
obliged if anyone could favour me with these 
particulars. 
M. M. B. 


OLITICS OF BRISTOL, 1685.—Can any- | 


one inform me what were the political 
opinions of the Mayor (Sir Wm. Hayman) 
and Aldermen of Bristol 


were | 


| don, Somerset. 


| been extensive. 


would be interesting to ascertain whether 
there are others instances of wells and springs 
placed under the patronage of this deity. Her 
worship in Britain does not appear to have 
She had a temple at Caer- 
leon and, conjointly with Apollo, an altar 
at Auchindavy, Scotland. Figures of her 
have been found at various times, such as 
those mentioned in Stukeley’s letters on the 
silver table at Corbridge, and on a medal at 


| Preston, but it is quite evident that her 
| popularity in this country was not great. 
| Possibly the wells named after her were sup- 


posed to possess the power, common to several 
sacred springs, of removing the curse of 
sterility in women. This would account for 
the dedication. Further records would be 


Peter B. G. BINNALL. 


LANSDOWN FAMILY. — I seek genea- 
logical information regarding the Lans- 
down family prior to the year 1654. They 
were settled at Upton Scudamore, in Wilt- 
shire, also at Warminster, Corsley and Brad- 
ford, Wilts, for about two hundred years. 
A family of the name also lived at Kilmers- 
A Nicholas Lansdown is said 


| to have been a churchwarden there in 1638, 


at that date?) 


Judge Parry, in his recent book ‘The Bloody | 


Assize,’ 
possibly Dissenters; but the Charter having 
been seized in 1683 and the 


suggests that they were Whigs and | 


Corporation | 


“regulated ’’ by the Crown, I think it is | 
highly unlikely that they were anything but | 


Tories and Churchmen. I should, however, 
be glad of more precise information if possi- 
ble. 

M. M. B. 


IANA IN BRITAIN, — At Hammer, in 

the East Riding of Yorkshire, there is a 
spring, dedicated to the goddess Diana, con- 
cerning which a rhyme says :— 

Whoever eats Hammer nuts and drinks 

Diana’s water, 

Will never leave Witton while he’s a rag 

or tatter. 

(Hammer is situated in the bounds of the 
parish of Witton). Abraham de la Pryme, 
the seventeenth century antiquary, records in 
his Diary (Surtees Society), that there used 
to be a spring known as ‘‘ Diana’s Head ” 
at Kirton Lindsey, in Lincolnshire. It 


| Leuchars. 








and a Richard Lansdown to have been ap- 
pointed a commissioner by Parliament for 
granting a present to King William and 
Queen Mary for the parish of Kilmersdon in 
1689; but this information I cannot vouch 
for, as unfortunately the records of the 
church were destroyed. Any information will 
be highly appreciated. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


EUCHARS FAMILY.—I should be glad if 
any reader well versed in early Scottish 
genealogy could give me information regard- 
ing the original bearers of the surname 
The name, I believe, originated in 
Fifeshire, and the derivation is from the 
Gaelic luchair—the place where rushes grow, 
or marshy land. 

Many years ago the late Sheriff Campbell- 
Smith, of Dundee, said that a clan or tribe 
of Highland origin inhabited that part of 
Fife around the town of Leuchars, and that 
they were a lawless people who lived by 
smuggling and wrecking. 

The name of the first laird known to history 
is plain William, and it is preserved because 
he was the father of Ness, the last chief of 
his line, who died about 1180, leaving a 
daughter Arabella. She married Robert de 
Quinci, a member of a Norman family settled 
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in Northamptonshire. His son Seyer or Saier 
de Quinci afterwards became Earl of 
Winchester. 

The history of the de Quinci family, how- 
ever, has no bearing on that of which I am 
in search except that it may assist in the 
finding of the surname of Robert de Quinci’s 
wife Arabella. 


James Srron-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


STRIPS OF LAND BY ROADSIDES, 
 YORKSHIRE.—In my walks over the 


North Yorkshire moors I have noticed long | 


strips of land by the side of the country 
roads, either in grass for cattle, or fenced in 
for the cultivation of root or corn crops. 
What are their origin and history? Could 
any reader refer me to a book or article in 
a periodical where these are discussed ? 
ANTONY TALLMAN. 


(APITAL PUNISHMENT FOR POACH- 

ING.—At what date was the last poacher 
hanged for taking a hare under the then 
existing Game Laws since repealed, and 
where? I remember reading, but without be- 
lieving it, that this occurred in 1840. Could 
that have been so? 

ANTONY TALLMAN. 


WILLIAM JUPP, OF LITTLEHAMP- 
TON, SUSSEX.—The above-named was 
horn about the year 1800. I should be glad 
to know the exact date. He had_ several 
children, the eldest of whom, William, was, 
I think, drowned with his father. The other 
sons, George and Richard, settled in Walsall, 
Staffs, about 1850. George Jupp died at a 
comparatively early age, but Richard lived to 
become the oldest J.P. and town councillor of 
Walsall. He was the father of the eminent 
Dr. Ralph Jupp, who became the first Jus- 
tice of the Peace at Krugersdorp after the 
Boer War. Ralph Jupp’s magnificent library 
was sold by Sotheran a few years ago. He 
was one of the pioneers of the cinema in this 
country. 
One of the cousins of George and Richard 
Jupp was Henry Jupp, the famous cricketer. 
Henry Jupp, ‘‘ of immortal memory,’’ and 


known as ‘‘ Young Stonewall,’’ was born at | 


Dorking, Sussex, on Nov. 19, 1841. His 
father was brother to the William Jupp 
named in the heading. Can anyone give any 
information about this brother or about this 
brother’s father, who was, of course, also 
father of William Jupp? 


I should also be glad to know the exact | 
relationship between Henry Jupp the 


cricketer and W. Jupp, who also played for 
Surrey at the same time. The present well- 
known captain of Northants (V. W. C. Jupp) 
is a member of the same family. 

B. H. G. 


UGO;: SLADE: GULLY. -- The banns of 
marriage of ‘‘ Edward Slade, of Veryan, 
and Prudence Hugo ’”’ were published at St. 
Ewe, in March, 1653 (Phillimore, ‘ Cornwall 
Parish Registers: Marriages,’ vol. x.). The 
actual date of the marriage is not recorded. 
This is the first Hugo entry at St. Ewe, the 
Hugos of which place were closely related, I 
suspect, to those of St. Gorran, an adjacent 
parish, in the Marriage Register, of which 
the name Hugo first occurs in 1671. 

An anonymous reader, whom I thank, 
writes: ‘‘In the will of William Slade, of 
Trevenen (Trevenin) in Goran, Cornwall, 
gent., dat. 28 Sep., 1723. Prob. 27 June, 
1724, Arch. C.C. (Bodmin Prob. Regry.) one 
of the witnesses was John Hugoe. His name 
as a witness follows that of Thos. Hoblyn 
(probably of Trevalsius, Goran), and precedes 
that of John Bray. The legacies are all to 
Slades, except one to ‘my niece Anne 
Pointer,’ and one ‘ to cousin Kemp.’’' ‘This 
John Hugo was probably of St. Gorran (also 
called Gorran or Goran). 

Did Edward Slade and Prudence Hugo 
have any issue? If so, any information con- 
cerning their descendants would be tmuch 
valued. 

The pedigree of Gully, of Trevennen (which 
they inherited from the Slades) in Burke, 

Landed Gentry,’ 1862, mentions only, of the 
Slade family, Edward Slade and his only 
daughter and heir, Mary, wife of Samuel 
Coryn Gully (1731-1764). Was Mrs, Mary 
Gully a descendant of Mrs. Prudence Slade? 

F. H. M. Hueco. 


AMILY NAMES AS CHRISTIAN 
NAMES.—Has this subject been dealt 
with ? When did the names of Percy, Stanley, 
Sidney and other surnames of well-known 
families come into use as Christian names? 
Did they originate from a form of hevro- 
worship in the case of a particularly famous 
member of such families? A list of such 
names and their origin would be of interest 
F. J. L. 


| PIECES OF EIGHT.—When was this name, 
which one finds in ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
first given to the Spanish coin which I pre- 
sume was of similar value to the modern 
| dollar ? 
J. LANpFEAR Lvcas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 
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) ARIA THERESA DOLLARS.—I am told | 

that the Austrian Maria Theresa dollars | 
of 1780, with date and legend unchanged, con- 
tinued to be coined, for circulation in various 
parts of the world, until the outbreak of the 
war in 1914. Also that, for purposes of 
military expenditure abroad, these dollars at 
one time were struck, from the original dies, 
at our Mint in London. 
- Are the Maria Theresa dollars still manu- 
factured in Austria, China, the United 
States, or elsewhere ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


The Mount, Northwood. 


WiLLrAM, SUFFRAGAN BISHOP OF 
DURHAM, 14— - 1483. — He was also 
Prior of Brinkburn, Northumberland, 
14— - 1483, and died in 1483. He is buried 
in Brinkburn Priory. What is his surname, 


and what more is known of him ? 


Durham. 


ICKINSON OF SCARBOROUGH.—I am 
searching for a Dickinson of Scarborough, 
Yorks. Mary Dickinson married Aug. 7, 
1738, John Maltby, at Scarborough probably, 
as he was baptized there, Sept. 5, 1712 (son 
of William) and their children were all bap- 
tized at Scarborough, namely: Mary, 1739; 
William, 1741; John, 1743; Dickinson, 1745 ; 
Hugh, 1747; and Isabel, 1750. 

I should be glad of anything about the 
family of Mary Dickinson, and also of the 
name of the wife of William Maltby, married 
before 1712. In 1334, William de Malteby 
was freeman of Scarborough ; in 1406, Richard 
Malteby was of Scardeburgh (Scarboro) ; 
in 1745 Christopher Maltby was of Scar- 
borough; mentioned in ‘ Papists’ Recog.’ 
Further records would be appreciated. 

D. Matrspy VERRILL. 

North Vancouver, 

British Columbia, Canada. 


LOUNT (See clvi. 426, s.v. ‘ Ann Blount, 
Parentage ’), — Nicholas Blount, of Up- 
leatham, Cleveland, Yorks, had a daughter 
Alice, who married John de Maltby, living 
1331. 
John Blunt, of Benton-on-Trent, Co. 


Stafford (about midway between Wood- | 


ford and Coventry) had a daughter and 
heiress who married Christopher Davenport 
(ancestor of the Davenports of Lowcrosse and 
Coventry). Christopher Davenport’s  settle- 
ment in Coventry must have been about 1500 
(Harl. Mss. 2094). 

Elizabeth Blount married John Maltby, of 
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Orston, Notts, June 24, 1628. 
Can any reader give the ancestry of the 
above ? 
D. Mattsy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


IND OF SKELETONS AT KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES.—The London Chronicle 
for January, 1762, contains :— 

We hear from Kingston upon Thames, that 
in digging below the foundation of a Malthouse, 
which was above 100 years old, to build a new 
one, three Leaden Coffins were found :—in the 
first was the Body of a Man; in the second the 
Skeleton of a Horse, and in the third that of 
a Greyhound. 

Is anything more known of this record ? 

J. W. F. 


ROADSIDES AND VALENTINES: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Is there any good 
work on the subject of printed broadsides, 
ballads and valentines? I have a number of 
these which have recently been given to me, 
and they present several points of interest. 
They all appear to be of early nineteenth 
century date and are printed by S. Marks & 
Sons, London; J. Pitts, Marble Warehouse, 
Seven Dials; W. S. Fortey, Monmouth Court, 
Seven Dials; and Trezise’s Printing Office, 
Beech St., Barbican. 

Were Catnach and Pitts two individuals, as 
the first paragraph of ‘‘Seven Dials’ in 
‘ Sketches by Boz,’ would lead one to suppose, 
and, if so, did Fortey purchase or inherit the 
business of the former? Because my broad- 
sides, bearing the imprint of Fortey, describe 
his establishment as ‘‘ The Catnach Press.”’ 

P. EB €: &: 


a LENT! ” AS ADJECTIVE.—Ruskin, in 

the complete (1888) edition of ‘ Modern 
painters,’’ vol. ii, part iii, Sec. 1, chapter xiv, 
p. 117, writes: ‘for which they barter in 
their lentil thirst, all the birthright and 
power of nature ’’; ‘‘ Lentil,’’ as an adjective, 
is not in the ‘N.E.D.,’ the nearest approach 
heing lentile, derived from lens. What is 
‘lentil’? thirst ? 

J. J. FREEMAN. 


\ EDDINGS AT NIGHT.—Can any one 
tell me when and where the last wedding 
was celebrated at night in England? Was it 
customary for people of the poorer classes to be 
married at night? Was there any movement 
of fashion towards celebrating weddings early 
in the day, before this was required by law? 
Bek: 
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HE FRENCH CHAPEL IN _ ST. 

JAMES’S PARK.—Where can I find 

particulars about this? It is mentioned at 
clvi. 364, s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years Ago.’ 


H. F. 


JAGNERECK AND GASPAR 
PIUS.—Would any reader kindly refer 
me to the fullest account of the life of Hein- 
rich Wagnereck (or should the name be writ- 
ten Wangnereck ?), the seventeenth century 
Jesuit editor of St. Augustine, and also to 
any biography of Scioppius against whom he 
wrote, ‘ Vindicias Politicas adversus Pseudo- 
Politicos?’ Was Wagnereck connected with 
any of the European Courts of the time? 


L. A. 


USWELL GENEALOGY. — Can any 


SCIOP- | 





| Shakespeare’s 


| Prof. H. E. 


reader oblige with any information as to| 


the parentage of Roger Buswell, yeoman, who, 
with his wife Anne, was living at Lydding- 
ton, near Uppingham, Rutland, 
1691-170—, and there had a family; 
surviving son Eusebius being born in 1695. 

Roger, with his family, afterwards moved 
to Braceborough, 
shire, and was there buried on Jan. 7, 1728. 


EuSEBIUS. 


IR WILLIAM YOUNG OF DELFONT.— | 


Will this be Sir! 
Tf not. can anyone throw | to the house of Mrs. Hall. wife to the deceased, 
Perea ee | to see 


He was alive in 1781. 
William Yonge? 
any light on who he was? 

F. Mc.K. B. 


MASQUERADE m3) 
LAND HOUSE, FEB. 5, 1756.—Where 
is a report or reference to this likely to be 
found? Also, what contemporary paper is 
likely to mention it? 
F. Mc.K. B. 


“hype JZEY: POEM WANTED.—In what poem 
! of Abraham Cowley do appear these lines: 
Prize little things, nor think it ill 
That men small things preserve? 


O. F. B. 
YOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED, — 
1. What is the source of the phrase, ‘‘ The 
Son of plain Joseph, a painful carpenter?” 
RustIicus. 
2. “Thebes did his green unknowing youth 
engage, 
He chooses Athens in his riper age.’ 
of a scholar migrating from Famitldes to 


Oxford. 
G. S. G. 


near Stamford, Lincoln- | 


NORTHUMBER- | 


Replies. 





SHAKESPEARE AND JAMES COOKE 


OF WARWICK 
(clvii. 44). 

JAMES Cooke himself gives an account of 

his visit to Mrs. Susannah Hall in his 
edition of Dr. John Hall’s ‘ Select Observa- 
tions on English Bodies,’ 12mo., Lond., 1657. 
The original Latin MS. of this work was one 
of the books which he did obtain from Mrs. 
Hall. Cooke’s account of the visit is quoted 
by Dr. Eli Moschcowitz (‘Dr. John Hall: 
son-in-law,’ Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Bulletin, 1918, xxix, 148) and by 
Clark (‘A Rare Medical Book 
and its Author,’ Glasgow Medical Journal, 
October, 1899) among others. Sir Sidney Lee 


| refers to Cooke’s visit to New Place in his 


in the years | 
his eldest | 


book ‘ Stratford-on-Avon;’ in his ‘ Life of 
Shakespeare ;’ and in his article on Dr. John 
Hall in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Not having 
access to a copy of the ‘ Select Observations,’ 
I quote Cooke’s record of the transaction as 
given by Prof. Clark: 

Being, in my art, an attendant to parts of 


| some regiments to keep the pass at the bridge 
| of Stratford-on-Avon, there being then with me 


a mate allyed to the gentleman. that writ the 
following observations in Latin, he invited me 
After the 


the books left by Mr. Hall. 


| view of them, she told me she had some books 





| of Mrs. 


left by one that professed physick, with her 
husband for some money. I told her, if I 
liked them, I would give her the money again. 
She brought them forth, among which was this 
[the ‘Select Observations on English Bodies ’} 
with another of the author’s, both intended for 
the presse. I, being acquainted with Mr. Hall’s 
hand, told her that one or two of them were 
her husband’s, and shewed them to her. She 


denyed; I affirmed, till I perceived she began 
to be offended. At last I returned her the 
money. 


From this it would appear that no mention 
Hall’s father, the poet, or of his 
books, was made at the interview. 


We may assume (says Prof. Clark) that the 
“mate allyed ” to Dr. Hall; who introduced 
Cooke, was Thomas Quiney, the husband of 
Judith Shakespeare, the younger daughter of 
the poet. He kept a vintner’s shop, called 
“The Cage,” in Bridge Street, Stratford—the 


street leading down to the bridge which the 
parliamentary troops were eng gaged in guarding 
—and his shop would no doubt be a place of 
resort for the officers commanding the troops 
. . . Several authors who have commented on 
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Cooke’s interview with Mrs. Hall have conjec- 
tured that among the MSS. handed over there 
might have been some writings of Shake- 


speare’s, perchance an unpublished play, or | 


another volume of sonnets. It must be allowed 
to be inherently improbable that Cooke would 
have made away with any plays or poems, if 
such existed in manuscript. 

Dr, John Hall’s ‘Select Observations on 
English Bodies,’ which James Cooke had 
‘put into English for common benefit ’’ and 


published in 1657, appeared in a second edi- | 


tion in 1679, which was reissued with a new 
title-page in 1683. It is not generally known 


that Cooke wrote a book entitled ‘ Supplemen- | 


tum Chirurgiae; or the Supplement to the 
Marrow of Chyrurgerie,’ 12mo, Lond., 1655. 
Unlike the ‘ Marrow,’ the ‘Supplementum ’ 
is very rare; there are, however, two copies 
in the British Museum and one in the Sur- 
geon-General’s Library, Washington. Prof. 
H. E. Clark had a copy which he presented 
to the Library of the Royal Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Glasgow, and his article 
in the Glasgow Medical Journal, October 
1899, is primarily a description of it. 
W. J. Brsuop. 


In Halliwell’s ‘ New Place’ a very full ac- 
count of James Cooke will be found. It ap- 
pears that Cooke interviewed Mrs. Hall on her 
invitation to examine ‘‘ Books ’”’ left by Dr. 
Hall, which she offered him for sale. He recog- 
nised one or two as in Hall’s handwriting, 
which ‘‘ she denyed.’”? One MS. in Latin 
was evidently bought and published by Cooke, 
entitled ‘‘ Select Observations on English 
Bodies or Cures both Empiricall and 
Historicall performed upon very Eminent 
Persons in desperate Diseases. First written 
in Latin by Mr. John Hall Physician living 
at Stratford upon Avon, &c.—12mo_ Lon- 
don, 1657. Republished in 8vo 1679 and 
reissued with a fresh title in 1683.’’ The 
visit, says Colville, in his ‘ Warwickshire 
Worthies,’ occurred at New Place about 
thirty years after Shakespeare’s death. 

There are two portraits of James Cooke, 
one aged sixty-four, the other aged seventy- 
one, the one reproduced at the reference. 
Cooke died in 1688 and was buried at St. 
Mary’s, Warwick. The work entitled ‘ Select 
Observations’ was left by Hall to his son-in- 
law, Nash. As Colville says, ‘‘ there are no 
notices in it of cases previous to 1616, other- 
wise Shakespeare’s’’ might have been 
included. Hall died in 1635. His wife sub- 
sequently removed to Litchfield. 

Wyatt Wincrove, M.D. 

Lyme Regis. 
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| ALIASES IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
| TURY (clvi. 460; clvii. 29, 69). — The 
| registers of Hilton, near Milton Abbas, Dor- 
set, disclose the fact that the paternal 
ancestors of my great-grandfather, Charles 
Jearrad, for some generations called them- 
selves sometimes Gerard and _ sometimes 
Dirent, the earliest mention of Gerard in the 
Hilton registers being the baptism in 1630 of 
“John Dyrant alias Gerard.’’ William 
Dirrant alias Jerrard died at Aller in the 
parish of Hilton in 1626 (Chancery Ing. p.m., 
Series ii. vol. ccecexxviii., No. 37). A Gerard 
was living at Hilton in 1340 (‘ Nonarum 
Ing.’). Instances of the use of either name 
without the alias were cited by me at 11 S. 
ix. 248 (Mar. 28, 1914), but no explanation 
has ever been forthcoming. 
Frep. R. Gate. 


AINTS ON FLOATING MILLSTONES 
(clvii. 43).—It seems probable that the 
legends of early Christian Saints floating 
over the sea, on stones, to their new country, 
originate in a custom which may be attri- 
buted to the builders of the megalithic monu- 
ments; viz., of bringing with them, on emi- 
gration, a stone from their old home. This 
is as suggested by Dr. Dexter in ‘ The Sacred 
Stone.” The megalith builders brought 
with them a new religious cult; and so it is 
not difficult to understand how the bringing 
of a stone (of course, by miraculous means) 
was attributed to the early Christian mission- 
aries, who came to this, and other countries. 


F. C. Tyter. 


T. OSYTH (clvii. 45). — St. Osyth was a 

grand-daughter of Penda, the famous King 
of Mercia and the champion of the waning 
fortunes of Paganism, when Christianity was 
triumphing in Northumbria. Though she is 
called ‘‘ virgin and martyr,’’ she married 
an Anglo-Saxon under-King, but during his 
absence on a hunting expedition she took the 
veil and with the consent of her husband 
founded a nunnery at Chich in Essex. A 
party of Danes arrived and when she refused 
to renounce Christianity beheaded her, But 
after the execution she got up and, carrying 
her head in her hands, went to the church at 
Chich and knocked at the door. Her friends 
buried her at Aylesbury, because her parents 
had lived there, but she appeared to a smith 
and told him that she desired to be reinterred 
at Chich. This, accordingly, was done. 

There are great difficulties about the story 
because names and events of the seventh and 
ninth centuries appear to be blended, and it 
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has even been suggested that there were two 
saints of the name of Osyth. The Augustinian 
priory of St. Osyth was founded at Chich 
‘ probably in the reign of Henry I; the first 
prior was William of Corbeuil, who after- 
wards became archbishop of Canterbury. A 
cross of St. Osyth is preserved at Ely 
Cathedral. Oct. 7 is the day that has been 
assigned for the commemoration of the saint. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


This saint was a somewhat legendary Saxon 
princess, virgin and martyr. It is said she 


was once blown off a bridge into the water | 
and sank for three days, after which she arose | 


alive and well. Images of her are said to be 


at Deptford, Eltham, Dartford, Strood and | 


Rochester, all near the river. Her name is 
said to be perpetuated in Toosey (?), an Essex 
village (cp. Tooley and St. Olaf, and 
Tawdrey and St. Audrey). Her name ap- 
pears at St. Sith, and in Sise Lane, and in 
the destroyed church of St. Benet Sherehog 
or Sith. In the crypt of St. Nicholas, Bristol, 
one of two altars was dedicated to St. Citha 
or Osyth as mentioned in the will of David 
ap Pollangham, 1495. 
Wartrer E. Gawtuorp. 
4, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


Details of the life of St. Osyth will be 
found in Butler’s ‘Lives of the Fathers, 
Martyrs, and other principal Saints,’ under 
date Oct. 7. Briefly, she was born at 
Quarendon, daughter of Frewald, a Mercian 
prince, and niece to Kditha, to whom 
belonged the town and manor of Ailesbury, 
where she was brought up with her pious 
aunt. Osyth was married whilst voung to a 
king of the East-Angles; but the same day 
obtained his consent to live always a virgin. 
That king, confirming her in her religious 
purpose, bestowed on her the manor of Chick, 
in which she built a monastery. She had 
governed this house many years with great 
sanctity, when she was crowned with martyr- 
dom in the inroads of Hinguar and Hubba, 
the barbarous Danish leaders, being beheaded 
for her constancy in her faith and virtue 
about the year 870. For fear of Danish 


pirates, her body, after some time, was re- | 


moved to Ailesbury and remained there forty- 
six years; after which it was brought back 
to Chick or Chich, in Essex, near Colchester. 

According to Bond’s ‘ Dedications of 
English Churches,’ Queen Osyth ran away 
from an apostate husband, and became a nun 
at Chick, or St. Osyth, in Essex, Danish 


pirates sailed up the Coln, and slew ner; the | 
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, place where she fell is still called the ‘‘ Nun’s 
Well.’’ When her head was struck from her 
body, there gushed forth a spring of pure 
water; and she walked to her grave—as she is 

| shown on the convent seal—carrying her head 
in her hand. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Dot CATHEDRAL: BISHOP JAMES 

(clvii. 45).—Thomas, the second son of 
James, seigneur of Le Clos, in the parish of 
Carfantin (Dol) was born at Saint-Aubin- 
du-Cormier, and was archdeacon of Penthi- 
évre and then prior of Pirmil. In 1478 he 
was appointed bishop of Léon. In 1479 
being, I suppose, at Rome, he was made gov- 
ernor of the castle of St. Angelo. The story 
of his governorship is uninteresting, but he 
no doubt had much to do with the deafening 
salvoes of artillery that were fired from the 
castle to express the joy of all good Christ- 
ians at the death of the terrible Sultan, 
Mahomet II. In 1483 a political prisoner 
escaped from the castle, and such was the 
wrath of Sixtus IV that the unfortunate 
Thomas James lost his post as governor. But 
he had just been appointed bishop of Dol, 
and thither he betook himself. Dol was be- 
coming a French town and it suffered greatly 
at the hands of its new masters, who worked 
sad havoc on the mills, the market and the 
fortifications. | The new bishop rebuilt the 
walls of the chateau and tried to make the 
market popular. He was the first to intro- 
duce the use of printed books into the ser- 
vices of the cathedral, and he bequeathed to 
it with some of his vestments, a Roman 
missal of singular beauty. 

In 1486 the Duke of Brittany sent him as 
an ambassador to Rome, and here he must 
have had some success, for Alexander VI 
decreed that in future he should be preceded 
by the cross of an archbishop. It is little 
likely that the good bishop, who wore a hair 
shirt and fasted twice or thrice a week, was 
greatly elated by this honour. He made his 
will on Holy Thursday, 1504, and died soon 
afterwards. During his visits to Rome he 
had shown an intelligent appreciation of 
Italian art, and it was fitting that he should 
be honoured with a Renaissance tomb. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

ATTLE OF AGINCOURT (clvi. 461). — 

I think T. R. Q. is wanting M. Drayton’s 
* Polyolbion—Ballad of Agincourt.’ 
E. Braumont, J.P. 

1, Staverton Road, Oxford. 
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pHE SHIP SALLY OF LIVERPOOL 

(clvii. 46).—The story of her adventures 
with the notorious ‘‘ Pat Dowling,” an Irish 
privateer in the service of France, is told by 


Gomer Williams in his ‘The Liverpool | 


Privateers,’ 1897. On p. 667 a list of the 
principal privateers and letters of marque 
in the war with America, France and Hol- 
land, 1775-83, is given; also the full name 
of the firm—Rawlinson, Chorley and Grier- 
son, as owners of the privateer Benson. 


G. H. P. 


THOMAS CLUTTERBUCK (clii. 316; 

clvi. 431).—The name of the man ‘‘ who 
robbed the Bank ”? was Charles Clutterbuck, 
as stated at the second reference. He was a 
elerk in the Bank of England from 1776 
until July, 1782, when his fiaud was dis- 
covered and he was dismissed. He fled to 
France, but was pursued and arrested at St. 
Omer. The King of France would not per- 
mit his extradition to England, but allowed 
the Bank to prosecute him at St. Omer, with 
the result mentioned. 

W. Marston Acres. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


BAxK CHRISTMAS BOXES (clvi. 372). 
Although it was clearly contrary to the 
rules, laid down for theiy guidance in 1695, 
that clerks of the Bank of England should 
accept any gratuities from the public, there 
seems to have grown up a practice for cus- 
tomers of the Bank to give presents to the 
clerks in certain offices at Christmas time, 
and these gifts began to be expected, though 
it is not likely that they were ever asked for. 
The authorities strongly disapproved of the 
practice, and it was put an end to by strict 
regulations about the year 16850. 
W. Marston Acres. 
Threadneedle Street, 1.C. 


pRtc GILL (clvii. 25).—There does not ap- 

pear to be a book dealing with Eric 
Gill as a wood-engraver, but in his ‘ Modern 
Woodcuts ’ (1924), pp. 221-3, Herbert Furst 
deals with his works and 1). P. Bliss in his 
‘History of Wood Engraving ’ (1928) devotes 
pp. 213-214 to Gill. 

The Woodcut, No. 1, contains an article 
on ‘ Intaglio Printing from Wood Blocks,’ by 
Eric Gill, and a_ reproduction of his 
‘Madonna ’; and No. 2 of the same periodical 
mentions his ‘‘ Illustrations and decorations 
for ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ by Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Price £10 10s. net. The Golden 
Cockerell Press.’’ 
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Dealing with Gill as a sculptor, there ap- 
pears to be more information. Joseph Thorp 
in his ‘ Eric Gill . . . with a critical mono- 
graph by Charles Marriott’ (1929) prints 
‘“ a list of books by Eric Gill relating directly 
or indirectly to the theory and practice of 
art,’’ giving the date of publication and the 
press. This work contains thirty-eight repro- 
ductions of Gill’s work. Vol. xvi. of ‘ Con- 
temporary British Artists’ is devoted to Eric 
Gill, and contains thirty-three reproductions 
of his work, with an introduction by J. K. M. 
Rothenstein. 

In his ‘ Sculpture of To-day’ (1921), vol. 
i, pp. 28-9, Kineton Parkes deals with Gill’s 
work, and there are reproductions of that 
work, 

The Studio, vol. xevi., contains an illus- 
trated article by Gill on ‘The Criterion in 
Art,’ and vol. Ixxxvii. an article by Kineton 
Parkes—‘ Sculpture en taille directe,’ which 
contains a short account and illustrations of 
Gill’s work. 

H. M. CasHMoRE, 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 


((ARMELITES AND CAMALDULES 
~  (elvii. 45).—For a smatier country this 
list of Houses of the Carmelite Order will 
serve: ‘Die Karmeliterkléster der nieder- 
deutschen Provinz,’ by Koch, Freiburg i, Br. 
1889. 
Orro F, BaBrer. 
Olomouc, Czechslovakia. 


YEES IN FOLK-LORE (ely. 80, 124; elvii. 
51).—-In some German countries house- 
wifes announce the death of the master to the 
bees in this touching rhyme : 
fme, din Har es dot; 
Verlatt mi nit in miner Not! 

(Bee, your master is dead; don’t leave me 
in my need!). See: J. M. Firmenich’s 
‘Germaniens Volkerstimmen,’ Berlin, vol. 
ili, p. 184. 

Orto I. BaBLer. 

‘“M\HE GARDEN OF THE SOUL’ (OR 

‘HORTULUS ANIMAL’) (elvi. 426; 
clv. 48)—‘ Hortulus animae’ was edited in 
1547 by Georg Rhau (Rhaw or Rhawe), who 
lived at Wittenberg, 1520-1548, and was a 
well-known composer, collector and printer of 
musical works. (He became also very 


' famous as editor and printer of the works of 


Luther and Melanchthon). ‘ Hortulus 
animae’ in his edition is illustrated of wood- 


| cuts by Lukas Cranach and the monogramist 


A.W. Tam not able to state if there existed 
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any earlier edition to which the mention in 
the letter, dated 1536, would refer. 
Ortro F. BaBLer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE (clvi. | 


441; clvii. 52).—In most Czecho books 
head-lines are not in use. 
placed not in the top but in the bottom of 


the page, and so the numbers are omitted | 


only at the end of the chapter. The reasons 
of this omission are purely aesthetic. 
Orto F. Baier. 


JOEMS ON GYPSIES (clvi. 279, 520, 376; 
elvii. 52).—In Johannes Matthias Fir- 
menich’s great collection of specimens of Ger- 
mman dialects, ‘ Germaniens V6lkerstimmen,’ 
vol. ili. Berlin, 1854, there is on p. 51 re- 
printed a German folk-ballad ‘Unruh Hans, 

der letzte Zigeunerkonig.’ 

Orro F. Baber. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
A SOLDIER’S SONG: ‘ALLEY 
44 CROAKER,’ (clvi. 408; clvii. 17). — I 
can assure your correspondent that one ver- 
sion, at all events, of ‘ Alley Croaker,’ has 


not disappeared—even now. Whether it is, 


the ‘‘ original ’’ version of the words I can- 
not say; but I had it, music and all, in my 
collection until a few years ago, and it ought 
now to be in the library of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Musical (lub in Bedford Square. 
The first verse ran :— 

There lived a man in Baleno, crazy, 

Who wanted a wife to make him uneasy, 

Long had he sigh’d for dear Alley Croaker, 

And thus the gentle youth bespoke her. 

‘“ Will you marry me, dear Alley Croaker, 

Will you marry me, dear Ailey Alley 

Croaker ” 

The words and music can be found in 
Bland’s ‘ Ladies’ Collection of Catches, Glees,’ 
&e., vol. v., p. 570. 

Fee OP 


'\T. CLEMENTS CHURCH IN LONDON 

(clvii, 45).—There are quite a number of 
churches dedicated to St. Clement in London. 
As he was the patron saint of sailors such 
churches are to be found near the shores of 
the Thames from the City to Southend. 
Upon the tower of the church in Eastcheap 
in the City is a vane perforated with the 
design of an anchor to commemorate the fact 
that the saint was drowned tied to an anchor, 
by order of the Emperor Trajan. St. Clement 
was Bishop of Rome a.p. 100. In Audsley’s 
‘ Christian Symbolism’ the anchor is given 


Pagination is | 
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' to him ‘‘ in allusion to his great stedfastness 

) and faith in the Gospel.”’ 

| Warten E. Gawrnorpe, 
4, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


The anchor vane on the steeple of St. 
Clement Danes Church is the crest of the 
| parish, and Diprose favours the theory that 
the Danes, a seafaring race, cast anchor in 
the Thames, possibly opposite this spot. He 
proceeds to quote Leigh Hunt as to the origin 
of the church’s name having been probably 
| taken from the patron saint of Pope Clement 
{II, a great friend of the Templars, to whom 
the church at one time belonged. This seems 
to point to the origin of the use of the anchor 
_ applying to the saint, rather than to the con- 
nection with seamen. 
W. H. MancuHee. 


A PADDINGTON CHARITY (elvii. 46).— 
This custom is mentioned in William 
Hone’s ‘ Everyday Book’ (1827) as being 
carried out at Paddington at Easter and 
‘“not yet totally abolished ’’; and also at 
Twickenham as being ‘‘ within the memory of 
living man.’’ These references may suggest 
an approximate date for discontinuance, but 
the only reference to the time when the 
Charity began is the use of the word 
‘ancient ’’ and an allusion to an alteration 
from cake to bread in Puritan times, as 
being less pagan or idolatrous. 
Water EK. GawrHorp. 
4, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


‘UFFRAGAN BISHOPS (elvii. 47). — 

‘Crockford’s Clerical Directory’ has a 
chapter on Bishops Suffragan ‘‘ (as distin- 
guished from Suffragan Bishops, every Dio- 
cesan Bishop being a Suffragan of his 
Metropolitan).’’ The former were consecrated 
under the Act 26 Henry VIII c. 14. A list 
of seventeen is quoted, dating from 1536 to 
1592. 

Water E. Gawrnorp. 


(4HRYSOM BURIED (clvi. 388; clvii. 52).— 

/ The ‘‘ chrysom’’ was a white robe placed by 
the priest at baptism on a child a few days 
old, and immediately afterwards the child 
was annointed with the ‘‘ holy chrism.’’ The 
white robe was worn until the time of puri- 
fication and then returned to the priest, 
except in the case of very early death, when 
the chrysom robe became the shroud. Hence 
the entries on the register referred to. ; 

The late Rev. Herbert Macklin, in his 
‘ Brasses of England,’ follows this explana- 
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tion with a list of brasses illustrative there- 
of. Some of the children are marked with 
a cross and in late brasses, where four-post 
bedsteads are introduced, they are laid upon 
the bed. Such brasses were engraved from 
c, 1580 to c. 1622. 

Water EK. Gawrtuore. 


‘THE TREATY HOUSE OF UXBRIDGE 
(clvi. 437, 455).—There is an interesting 
article by S. W. Kershaw on this old house in 
Trans. Lond, and Midd. Arch. Soc. v. 504- 
573. 
J. ARDAGH. 


BRADE! RIE (clvii. 45).—In the fifteenth 
century braderie meant ‘‘ a cookshop.”’ 
In the north of France it is used to signify 
‘a sale of things in general,’’ and brader 
means ‘‘to sell at a loss.’’ In Valenciennes 
there is (or was) a street known as the rue 
de la Braderie or Old Clothes street. 


ie BL A, 


This is defined in the ‘‘ Nouveau Larousse ’’ 
as follows: —‘‘ Dans le nord de la France, et 
spécialement & Lille, Féte annuelle au cours de 
laquelle les habitants vendent a l’encan et a 
bas prix des vieux vétements hors de service.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OGUS BARONETS (elvii. 46).—Presum- 
ably GeneaLoetist asks for a list of per- 
sons who have assumed the dignity of 
Baronet, and who have been proved to have 
no claim to the title. 

Foster’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 1880, 
under the heading ‘ Baronetage Chaos,’ prints 
a list of persons ‘‘ regarding whose claims 
there does not appear to be accessible the 
prima facie evidence which would justify their 
inclusion among those whose title is un- 
questioned.’’ The official ‘ Roll of Baronets,’ 
published some years ago, dealt somewhat 
leniently with claimants who were descended 
from persons who had assumed the dignity, 
and used the title for some generations, but 
who could not, in all instances, produce the 
necessary evidence to substantiate the claim. 

Police Court reports frequently deal with 
“bogus baronets,’? but in these cases the 
assumption of the title is of a temporary 
nature ! 

It is not quite clear what GENEALOGIST 
requires. 

P. BM. 


OU WAS” (clvi. 135, 197, 234, 301, 339, 
“  397).—Another instance of the use of | 
this phrase is to be found in the dedication of 
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| James Hervey’s ‘Contemplations on the 


Night,’ dated July 14, 1747, and addressed 
to Paul Orchard, Esq., of Stoke-Abbey in 
Devonshire. ‘‘ As you had the misfortune to 
lose so valuable a relative before you was 
capable of forming an acquaintance with his 
person, I flatter myself you will the more 
attentively observe his picture.’’ 


P. B. G. B. 


MEN COURT (clvii. 46).—The arms aie 
those of the Dean of St. Paul’s; diocese 
of London with ‘D’ added for the Deanery. 


eS. -G: 


A NTHONY TODD, SECR ee ARY OF THE 
<% G.P.O. (clvi. 205. 271).—James Viscount 
Maitland, 8th Earl of Laude ndale (1789-1839) 
died on 15 Sept., 1839 (not 1838 as stated). 
There are some particulars of Elizabeth Mad- 
dison née Todd (sister of the aforesaid An- 
thony) in J. W. Fawcett’s ‘ Lanchester Regis- 
ters ’ (1560-1603) (1909) xviii, 35, and in the 
‘Parish Registers of St. Cuthbert’s Church 
Satley (1560. to 1812) by the same author 
(1914) 27, 171. 


SESSTE GREENWELL. 


UNHILL FIELDS BURIAL-GROUND 
(clvi, 351, 395, 412, 431).—I think there 
must be in existence somewhere a complete 
record of these monumental inscriptions, as 
[ possess a list of Malby-Maltbys who have 
been buried in this burial-ground between the 
vears 1764 and 1819. It was sent me ky a 
gentleman who had obtained it from the Coal- 
lege of Arms. 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 
The Boulevard, North Vancouver, B.C. 


(LICK’EM INN (clvi. 352; clvii. 33).—In 

‘St. Ronan’s Well’ (chapter iv.) there is 
an inn called ‘‘ the Cleikum (pronounced 
Anglicé, with the open diphthong).’’ But the 
place cannot be identified. 


CuHartes A, Cook. 


| EFERENCE WANTED (elvi. 426; clvii. 34). 
The version that I prefer is :— 
- w ater is the best of all,” an ancient poet 
sings, 
But who am I that I should ask the very 
best of things? 
Let Emperors revel at the pump, let Kings 
carouse on tea, 
Whiskey, or beer, or even wine, is good 
enough for me. 
J. €. 
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The Library. 


The Diary | Jérg von Ehingen. 
and edited by Malcolm Letts. 
University Press. 15s. net.). 

‘HE writer of this diary was 
1428 and died in 1508. His work, 
called a diary, is in fact, a sketch of the 
earlier years of his life, more 
his travels. We believe it is not mere fancy 
to trace in it, first, the memory and hand of 
an old man, and then, some intention to pleas 

a boy. 

clearness and detail with which introductory 

or preparatory doings are narrated compared 
with the summary account given of long 
sojourn in interesting places and amid com- 
pany of which we would gladly have heard 
more. To the old von Ehingen—if our 
supposition be correct—the memory of _ his 
father was specially vivid and dear; while, 
on the other hand, recollection of mere events 
and of the sequence of events had become 
confused, to a point beyond his patience or 
capacity to disentangle. And that the story 
is told for youthful hearers, and for edification, 
we gather from the stress laid on the pious 
aims and hopes of a good knight; from the care 
with which the wise father’s 
rehearsed and his good life set forth (Rudolf 
von Ehingen is, as Mr. Letts truly says, a 


Translated 
(Oxtord 


born in 


| sketches obtained, Mr. 


though | 


especially of | 


Old age seems to us to come out in the | 


| him strongly 


counsels are | 


to be made of the kings whom he had person- 
ally seen, There are still with the manuscript 
(this is at Stuttgart) parchment sheets beari ing 
portraits of kings, and there seems no doubt 
that they are the identical ones referred to, 
painted on von Ehingen’s return, from 

Letts conjectures at 
the several courts. They are he work of 
a skilled hand, and enlarged paintings were 
subsequently made from them for the adorn- 
ment of the castle of Kilchberg, where they 
may still be seen, They have been excellently 
reproduced in collotype for the volume before 
us, and are hardly second to the letter-press 
in interest, though it is clear that the indica- 
tions, whatever they were, from which the artist 
worked, did not always convey the reality to 
enough to counteract his ten- 
dency to fall back on a formula for face and 
figure. 

Perhaps not actually the most important, 
this is certainly the most charming of the 
valuable ancient travels which Mr. Malcolm 
Letts has edited within recent years, and he 
seems to handle it with a corresponding sym- 
pathy. | His delightful introduction puts the 
reader in possession of Jérg von Ehingen’s 
antecedents, as of his Life subsequent to his 
return from travel... This begins with his 
marriage to a weaver’s daughter, whose dowry 
was a sheep-farm, which became the amusement 
of his old age. His first wife died early, and 


ihe then married a woman of his own’ class. 


most attractive character); and again from the | 


mingled restraint and zest which pervades the 
story of the single combat fought by the 
narrator with a mighty man among the _in- 
fidels beneath the walls of Ceuta. The 
expedition to Ceuta, whither von Ehingen 
went with the Portugese to defend the city 
from threatened attack by the King of Fez, 
is, in every way. the crowning 


story—a great adventure involved in much 


picturesque detail, and related throughout 
with distinct heightening of glow, quickening 


But the whole diary, brief though 
it is, abounds in points which catch the 
imagination : the castle of Entringen, where 
five noblemen and their families dwelt in peace 
and friendship, and there were a_ hundred 
children born to them and living together there. 
(“Item: Jérg von Ehingen, knig it, survived 


of pulse. 


part of the). 


all these hundred children and died the last | 


of all.’”’); the stately progress of the journeys 
and the receptions accorded to the travellers; 


| Beside the nine portraits of kings, 


the knight’s attitude towards the kings (he | 


greatly admired Alfonso of Por tugal). and his 
dese riptions of some of them; and much besides. 
In the fifteenth century chivalry was on the 
wane, and there is more than a hint that Jérg 
von Ehingen’s aspirations as a knight, and the 
kind of achievement he proposed to himself, 
were in the more advanced countries a little 
old-fashioned, 
evidence of the vitality 
bility which the chivalric ideal yet retained. 
There is perhaps a tendency unduly to 


abbreviate its influence. 
In the manuscript of the diary is a note 
to the effect that our traveller caused portraits! 


All the more valuable is this | 
grace and accepta- | 


His best years were spent—and spent with 
much honour and esteem—in the service of 
the house of Wiirtemberg; his closing years 
at Kilchberg. To so careful an editor the 
dates—some of which are con{used beyond any 
possibility of straightening out—must have 
given some little vexation, He has done all 
that could be done about them in a page of 
“Notes on Dates.’ The text of the manuscript 
is supplied with good and numerous notes; 
the several portraits of the kings are accom- 
panied by contemporary descriptions of the 
subject, and in an appendix we have first, a 
quotation from the travels of one Sebastian 
Ilsung which very probably refers to Jérg von 
Ehingen, and then two documents from the 
“Annales Suevia’ of Martin Crusius, the one, 
the grant to von Ehingen of the Spanish order 
of the Escama, and the other, a letter of recom- 
mendation to Isabella of Burgundy on_ his 
behalf from Alfonso of Portugal, her nephew. 
there are 
two views of the castle of Kilchberg and, as 
frontispiece, the portrait of Jérg von Ehingen, 
which still hangs on the staircase in the Castle. 


Studies in Eusebius. By J. Stevenson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. net). 
USEBIUS is one of that rather numerous 
band of second-rate personages who, as 

things have turned out, and for lack of what 

is better, have come to occupy the position of 

a critical authority for certain periods of his- 

tory and thought. Without him, how griev- 

ously impov erished would be our knowledge of 
the Church of the first centuries. Neverthe- 
less, how baffling he himself is, and for the 
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most part how disappointing. This very able, 
lucid, and closely documented essay deals not 
with the whole of his career but with two 
crucial points in the course of it: first, his 
conduct and fortune in the Great Persecution, 
secondly, his position at the Council of Nicaea 
and in’ the subsequent progress of the Arian 
controversy. In Mr. Stevenson’s reading of 

Busebius’ character the key-note would seem 
to be susceptibility to influence. The disciple 
of Origen, the admirer of Constantine, the 
controversialist who, though found upon the 
side of the Arians, is not Arian, nor is yet 
Catholic, Eusebius’ thought seems to represent 
a compromise between his sympathetic realisa- 
tion of the different convictions of his friends 
and their opponents. Mr. Stevenson suggests 
that in the Persecution he may have failed to 
stand forth as a confessor, because he was, not 
indeed one of the lapsed, but one of those whom. 
by main physical force, the soldiers compelled 
to perform the formal sacrifice. No doubt a 
amphilus would have found means to resist 
such compulsion; but to have submitted to it 
unwillingly would count as misfortune rather 
than disgr ace, 

The Council of Nicaea is one of those topics 
which are ever-fresh, and Mr. Stevenson gives 
us, as related to the position of Eusebius, an 
admirable re-statement of the points at issue. 
He corrects a ie ig misconception in in- 
sisting that Arius, far from being th efounder 
of the Arian heresy, did but furnish a focus 
and a name for the emergence of opinions 
already widely held. Eusebius himself reveals 
to us, too, apart from the definite conflict he- 
tween Catholic and Arian, the existence oi 
much disturbed thinking, efforts to bridge over 


differences, and, in many quarters. the impati- 


ent longing for peace. Of the pages which in- 
terpret the character of Eusebius the most in- 
teresting are those in the last chapter, ‘ The 
Attack on the Catholic Leaders,’ which deal 
with the ‘Contra Marcellum,’ the book in 
which he supported his Arian friends in their 
controversy with Marcellus of Ancyra. 
Anthony Mundy, an Elizabethan Man _ of 
Letters, By Celeste Turner. (University 
of California Press; Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net.). 
HERE are several points in which An- 
thony Mundy comes, or may he fairly 
conjectured to have come, into touch, direct | 
or indirect, with Shakespeare. The ‘ Booke 
of Sir Thomas Moore,’ with that much disputed 
“hand D)” in the manuscript of the best 
speech of the play, is what will first occur 
to every one’s mind. Our author does not | 
commit herself definitely to any opinion on | ; 
this subject, but evidently wishes to be under- | 
stood as more than doubtful of the goodness | 
of the Shakespearian claim. This is rather 
by the way. Apart from Shakespeare, there is a | 
great deal ahout the life and work of Anthony | 
Mundy worth study. He started life badly, 
and badly in a sense peculiarly unfortunate in | 
a biographical point of view. For whilst it | 


is not necessary that the subject of a biography | 


| shamefully pressing; nor 
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should be faultless, nor even that he should 
be exempt from faults which are heinous, it is 
certainly necessary to a satisfactory result, 
that his faults should be of a kind which an 
ordinary person can more or less understand. 
Now the mind of a young man who can accept 
kindness, instruction and hospitality, as 
Mundy did from his Catholic acquaintance on 
the continent, and can then betray these bene- 
factors and watch them being put to death, 
as, again, Mundy did, must remain for most 
readers, in its esse tial working, a closed book. 
One oe really know what such a person is 
after, or how in truth he reacts to events and 
things; ‘aa the life of a person whose mind 
remains more than anything else a puzzle has, 
in that degree, something tedious and trivial 
about it. "These remarks might perhaps apply 
—in some sorts and senses—to the sixteenth 
century as a whole, and part of the praise of 
Shakespeare be that, with all the depth and 
range of humanity we feel in him. he never 
merely puzzles us or throws us out. We do 
know what he is after, 

A “man of letters” is perhaps almost too 
fine a name for Mundy, though it must be con- 
ceded he tried his hand, even proved himself 
decently competent, with most of the writing 
that was done in Elizabethan days.  Trans- 
lation of romances, political pamphlets, godly 
exercises, plays and pageants and history—he 
produced nothing in any one of them which 
could be of interest to any except professed 
students of literature, yet counts for something 
in them all, Moreover, his relations with 
collaborators, actors, and especially with Hens- 
lowe, throw useful light on the literary and 
theatrical ways of the time. 

This is a creditable piece of work. The 
writer has collected her material with evident 
care and industry and assimilated it more 
thoroughly than is quite usual in studies of 
this order. Perhaps a too strenuous en- 
deavour to write interestingly and 
picturesquely a little defeats its own end, and 
slightly obscures the solid qualities of the 
hook, 

The Quarterly Review now before us is the 
five hundred and first number, and it was a 
happy thought to make the first article which 
begins the sixth hundred a Retrospect. We 
have to congratulate the famous publishing 
house from which thiss*eview sprang upon the 
fact that the Retrospect has so little in it which 
will be new to any fairly well-informed reader, 
The circumstances of the foundation of the 
Quarterly and exactly how Scott’s and Lock- 


| hart’s names are connected with it form part 


of ordinary literary histor y- We all know 
about Croker—espec ially “roker on Keats’s 

* Endymion ’—and about “Southey” s labours, and 
Macaulay’s. The student is not likely to forget 
the strenuous support furnished by the Review 
to the cause of social reform which in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century was so 
yet certain effective 
articles on religious dev oa “pments and biblical 
scholarship. Perhaps the Retrospect, while it 
| makes amused mention vf some old literary 


90 


criticism of the lighter sort, comes a little 

short in appreciation of the good articles on the 

classics and history which have been frequent 
in its pages. The present number contains two | 
which we would specially recommend to our | 
readers’ notice: Sir Andrew Macphail’s ‘ John- 
son’s Life of Boswell’ and Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s 
* Josephus.’ Dr. Bevan’s study is grounded 
upon Richard Laqueur’s ‘ Der judische 
Historiker Flavius Josephus ’—a book which, in | 
common with the writer’s earlier work on} 
Polybius, presents the great interest of an at- | 
tempt to shake off the domination of the prin- 
ciples underlying Quellencritik and to interpret 
a document once more by understanding of the 
author’s mind rather than by detection of his 
sources. Tere we are given a most able 
summary of Laqueur’s results so far as 
Josephus is concerned, claiming to be not the 
final true account of the matter, but an account 

worthy of verification or refutation. Sir 
Andrew Macphail writes charmingly and 
humanely, and marshals facts to most per- 
suasive significance, in a refutation of the 
prejudices against Boswell, prejudices which 
can largely be traced to Macaulay’s essay in 
the Edinburgh Reriew. Boswell has not lacked 
defenders before, but Sir Andrew is both the 
most whole-hearted and the most apt to con- 
vince that we have read—perhaps also the most 

reasonable. <A large part of the misunder- 
standing of Boswell has arisen, we believe, trom 

the nineteenth century inability to understand 

the idiom of eighteenth century thought. This 
inability is certainly giving way; and inter- 

pretation such as this helps usefully toward: 

abolishing it. 


The Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the 
British Academy was this year delivered 
by Mr. J. Dover Wilson, who took for his sub- 
ject the Elizabethan Shakespeare. It is a 
many-sided piece of work from which many 
things might be culled; we will mention two: 
the fine justification, in general and in some 
detail, of ‘Othello’ as a_ theatre-piece, and 
the interpretation of Shakespeare’s comedy. 
and of the function of comic characters in 
tragedies as seen in Mercutio and the Nurse. 
Mr. H. B. Charlton’s essay Shakespeare Poli- 
tics and Politicians (the English Association, | 
No. 72) contains a meeful discussion of the | 
type ‘‘ history-play;” and some shrewd inter- | 
pretations of the characters in these plays, | 
most fully developed in dealing with ‘ Julius 
Caesar,’ and especially with the scene Between 
Caesar and Calpurnia. We do not believe that | 
Shakespeare’s real attitude towards the mob 
will be satisfactorily made out until the 
material conditions of his theatre are more | 
fully understood; *ynt in the way of provisional | 
interpretation Mr, Charlton says many good 
things. Students of Arthurian literature | 
should make note of a most substantial | 
and readable stiedy of the ‘Matiére de| 
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3retagne’ in Italy by Dr. Edmund Gardner 
(Proceedings of the British Academy). These 
all come te us from the Oxford University 
Press. 


We have also received from the Oxford Press 


| three more volumes of their World’s Classics, 


Two are novels by Trollop, and good ones—per- 
haps insufficiently appreciated ; ‘ The Kellys and 
he O’Kellys,’ a production of the writer’s youth, 
and ‘ Ayala’s Angel,’ which belongs to the close 
of his life. The third volume is vol. ii. of a 
comprehensive anthology of English verse which 
Mr. W. Peacock is choosing and editing, and 
it carries us from Campion to the Ballads, 
tunning to over 600 pages, it contains, one ma 
say, all the best English verse of the period, 
and is specially to be commended for giving all 
the best-known ballads, as well as some others 
familiar by name, the text of which is not 
always easy to find. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 69% s.v. “Synge 
“1631 to 1670” read 1631 to 1760. 


Family,’ for 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WeE cannot 
privately. 


undertake to answer queries 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to en 
article to which has already appeared, corres: 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be, 
found. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 


another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. ; 


Tt is proposed to compile a list of Libraries 


| which possess a file of “‘ Notes and Queries.” 


The Manager would be grateful if Librarians 
would kindly inform him the extent of the 
file preserved in their library. 
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